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The Pilot’s Whole Experience in Life Is That, If He Finds Himself in Trouble, There’s No One 
to Get Him Out, Hence He’s Self-Reliant in Both Action and Thought—Col. Donald H. Connolly 
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Sixth Annual Convention a Fast-Moving Panorama of Activities 


Shown here is the sixth annual al biennial meeting of the Air Line Pilots Association when the convening gavel fell at 10 a. m., Friday, 


Nov. 29, 1940, in the Florentine Room, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


The order of business was all questions properly brought on the ‘floor. It 


{ lasted five and one-half days, convening on Fri. morning, Nov. 29, and adjourning at 2 p. m. Wed., Dec. 4. One hundred and forty-five questions were decided. The entire time of 
Hi the convention was literally packed with rapid-fire action and the delegates, in a businesslike and assiduous manner, toiled from early morning until late hours to solve the many 


problems that had to be disposed of before the convention could adjourn sine die. 


the speakers’ rostrum, l. to? 


“LATE NEWS 


r., are: 


| Reappointed 


iB 


The United States Senate on 
January 2 confirmed the reappoint- 
nent of Edward P. Warner, CAB 
Vice Chairman, for his second 
term as a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. _The term is 








SPEAKERS 


. to 7.2 


Miss Joyce Piper, steno. reporter; 


1940 Links U. S. 
With Alaska 


Increased emphasis on air travel 
during 1940 brought numerous 
new. routes and extensions to ex- 
isting domestic routes and new 
foreign and territorial routes, re- 
ports the CAA in a brief review 


of its activity during the year. At 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 5) 


and David L. Behncke, A. L. 


P. A. Pres., 


The business of the meeting was conducted in strict accordance with generally- re ag parlia- 
nentary procedure and the debate was unlimited. All in attendance at the 1940 convention agreed that it was the largest, busiest, and most productive yet held by A. 
E. G. Hamilton, Convention Secy.; 


.P. A. At 


presiding. 


Dr. Greene Addresses Convention's; Day Meeting 


Dr. Ralph Greene’s talk, given 
before the 1940 Convention of the 
Air Line Pilots Association on the 
morning of December 1, will ap- 
pear serially in this and future 
issues of the AIR LINE PILOT. 
Following is the first installment: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, and 
distinguished guests: 


Col. Donald H. Connolly, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics; Mr. Edward P. 
W arner, Vice Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, and Dr. Ralph Greene, Medical Di- 


rector of Eastern Air Lines, world’s oldest flight surgeon from point of service, and a member of the Air 


Line Pilots Association. 
est to the assembled delegates. 


All spoke interestingly and constructively on problems that were of vital inter- 
In appreciation, all were given a rising vote of thanks for taking time 


out from their obviously busy routines to come to Chicago and address the convention. Col. Connolly 
spoke on the administrative problems of the CAA and said there is much to be learned from the men 


in the cockpit that is highly beneficial to air safety. Mr. Warner spoke on the hp 
procedure, placing special emphasis on the << ue 2 ky ti) 
on the subject of aero medicine and 


the CAB, and of accident Seog, 


firsthand opinions of the pilots. 


eene talked 


eauart the 


tionship to the problems of the pron These addresses will appear in this and future Pond ip "the AIR 


LINE PILOT. 
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It would be difficult for me to 
adequately express my apprecia- 
tion for having been accorded the 
distinguished privilege of appear- 
ing before you today. I hope to 
submit to you some remarks that 
will give you a better understand- 
ing of the relationship between the 
pilot and flight surgeon. Our duties 
in connection with air line opera- 
tions are intimately interwoven. 


Improvement in Eye Picture 

As you doubtlessly know, Eastern 
Air Lines was the first of the ma- 
jor air lines to establish a medical 
department. It was, therefore, our 
responsibility to approach a new 
and incompletely understood pro- 
gram. From the beginning of Avia- 
tion Medicine in 1916, at which 
time medical standards were estab- 
lished for youthful, wartime pilots, 
the scientific yardstick for measur- 
ing pilots had remained practically 
unchanged. It was immediately 
recognized that those insidious 
changes in vision and other aspects 
of health incident to advancing 
years, required modification of the 
standards for pilot fitness. Among 
the conspicuous defects was the 
necessity for reading giasses for 
the middle-aged pilot. We are 
happy to report that it has been 
possible to bring about a modifica- 
tion whereby the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority now permits veteran 
pilots to lean upon reading glasses. 
Many of these pilots were under- 
going the stress of eye strain. It 
has been interesting to note that 
after supplying them with reading 
glasses and encouraging them to 
use the same, the eye picture has 
shown universal improvement and 


rela- |‘ many cases, a marked improve- 


ment in the general health of the 
pilots. 


Sets Fast Tempo 


“Democracy at work” is prob- 
ably the most fitting phrase to de- 
scribe the conventions of the Air 
Line Pilots Association. The 1940 
convention was prepared for in an 
unbelievably short period and all 
of its sessions were fast-moving. It 
was conducted strictly in accord- 
ance with the swift and effectual 
tempo for which our annual meet- 
ings are noted. Out of it all came 
many far-reaching decisions—de- 
cisions made by the majority, vital 
to all the air line pilots because of 
their underlying and foundation- 
laying nature. 

Air Line Piloting History Written 

At the 1940 convention, air line 
piloting profession history was 
written with broad, clear strokes 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 


IT MERITS A 
HARD NAME 


The air line pilots are among 
the finest men in the country, 
physically and mentally. They 
can carry people safely under 
any but the most extraordinary 
conditions, if given a fair chance. 
To leave one aloft in snow, ice, 
and darkness, at the end of a 
hard trip, without giving him 
every reasonable aid in the way 
of adequate runway and freedom 
from obstruction, is something 
that merits a hard name. 

Excerpt from a recent article 
in the Chicago Daily News by 
Royal F. Munger. 
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RESTORE - AIR -SAFETY - BOARD 


The following telegram was sent to William Randolph 
Hearst, internationally known publisher, and to George 
Ashley DeWitt, Managing Editor, Washington Times-Herald, 
by David L. Behncke, President of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, and was published in the nation’s leading newspapers 
and periodicals: 








Dec. 6, 1940 
“Since the abolishment of the Air Safety Board by Re- 
organization Plan Number Four, it is apparent that the 
number of air line crashes are becoming excessive and 
frequent. 


“Remembering your interest and the great deal of in- 


valuable support you gave the establishment of the Air | 


Safety Board, and to our fight to prevent its abolition, I 
thought possibly you would be interested in a statement 
that I have just made on the subject, which is as follows: 


‘The recent air line accident in Chicago which resulted 
in the death of ten people and the injury of six others, is 
a regrettable and most deplorable incident. 

‘Since the abolishment of the Air Safety Board on May 
14, 1940, against the unanimous advice of the many hund- 
reds of pilots who fly our country’s air liners, and all of 
the outstanding leaders in aviation, there have been four 
crashes, three of which resulted in the death of 45 persons. 
During the time the independent Air Safety Board, the 
watch dog of air safety, was functioning (August 22, 1938 
to May 14, 1940) an unparalleled and unprecedented 
world air safety record in air transportation was estab- 
lished — 17 months and five days without the loss of a 
single life. 

‘During the total period (20 months and 22 days) 
when the Air Safety Board was in existence and operating, 
there was a four hundred per cent increase in air safety 
as compared to a similar period of time immediately pre- 
ceding its establishment. 

‘Before the Air Safety Board was established, during 
the period from 1927 to June 23, 1938, when the industry 
was regulated by the Department of Commerce under 
whose control it has been since the Air Safety Board was 
abolished, there were 130 fatal air line crashes, and 146 
pilots, 279 passengers, and 48 stewardesses and other non- 
revenue passengers—a total of 473 persons—were killed. 

‘The air line pilots know that air travel is safe. They 
know what is necessary to make and keep it safe. They 
recommended and sponsored the law that created the 
independent Air Safety Board and to prove that the fun- 
damental and underlying principles they advocate are cor- 
rect, they have only to. point to the world air safety record 
in air travel that was established while the Air Safety 
Board was functioning and before it was abolished by 
Reorganization Plan Number Four. They know it can be 
done again by re-establishing the independent Air Safety 
Board to investigate accidents and to make recommenda- 
tions as a result of its investigations to prevent accidents 
and to make investigations into situations that may be 
potential crashes with the view of preventing accidents. 


‘During almost the identical hour when the latest 
crash occurred, the Sixth Air Line Pilots Annual Conven- 
tion adjourned. A unanimous resolution was passed at this 
convention urging that Congress immediately interest it- 
self in the re-establishment of the Air Safety Board in the 
interest of safeguarding the lives of our citizenry when 
they travel by air. At this convention there were repre- 
sented all of Uncle Sam’s air line pilots flying in this 
country and throughout the western hemisphere. 

‘In plain language, the air line pilots are of the unani- 
mous opinion that to again establish a maximum degree of 
air safety it is necessary to re-establish the Civil Aero- 
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By A. W. STAINBACK 
Council No. 34, UAL 
Oakland, Calif. 





| FOREWORD— 

Council 34 agreed at a recent 
meeting that it would be of inter- 
jest to the readers of the AIR 
LINE PILOT to present, from 
time to time, biographical sketches 
of those members of ALPA who 


—Photo by Hawkins 
RALPH J. JOHNSON 
“Teaching Was Too Tame” 


had much to do with the begin- 
nings of the air transport indus- 
try. This thought was passed 
along to Headquarters and the 
first article of this series is the in- 
teresting biography of Pilot Ralph 
J. Johnson who was re-elected to 
serve his second term as Vice 
President of the Association at the 
1940 convention. 





When Mr. Johnson’s boy grad- 
uated from Hetland High School, 
he knew what he wanted. Hetland 
is in the middle of South Dakota’s 
wheat belt. Everybody between 
Sioux Falls to the south, and Wa- 
tertown to the north, raised wheat 
and children almost exclusively; so 
| Ralph would be a farmer, too. On 
second thought, it might be a lot 
easier on the arches to tell some- 
body else how to farm, and get 
paid for that. Next semester the 
roster of South Dakota College 
listed “Johnson, Ralph J.” between 
“Jenson, Axel” and “Jonson, Jon.” 
Ralph would be an instructor in 
scientific agriculture. 

Jensen, Johnson, and Jonson 


Talk Over World War I 


The study of mulches and the 
imbreeding of farm animals was 
going very well in the midst of 
some uneasiness about a war that 
was going on in Europe when, all 
of a sudden, the war moved in on 
the campus of South Dakota State. 
Somebody hung a notice on the 
bulletin board about fun, frolic, 
and flight in the U. S. Signal Corps. 


“NUTS,” SAID JOHNSON, 





‘TM 


GONNA FLY” 








To Gloat Is Not 
Polite, But— 





|By ERNEST A. SPRINGER 


Council No. 8, NAL 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





Knowing that it is not polite 
to gloat, I won’t tell you boys 
flying up North of the wonderful 
flying we gents in the South are 
enjoying. Nor will I tell you how 
the tropical air is scented with 
sweet-smelling flowers and fruit, 
although we did suffer a bit last 
week when the mercury dropped 
way down to 78 degrees. 

Bless Bess, I’ll Bet There Are a 
Lot of Bad Boys Confessing 

A new wrinkle or racket has 
sprung up here in the South. For 
a few cents one can get a little 
darkey to call you Colonel, or 
Suh! Oh! Boy! Are there a lot 
of Colonels in this outfit! That is, 
there were until this draft busi- 
ness came up. I know one chap 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 











Jensen, Johnson, and Jonson talk- 
ed it over. 

“Them things is dangerous, I’ve 
heard,” says Jensen. 

‘‘Wheat’s a dollar-ten a bushel,”’ 
says Jonson. 

“Nuts,”’ said Johnson or what- 
ever college boys said in those days 
when they meant to say “nuts,” 
“I’m gonna fiy.”” And he did. 
Forgotten President Reposed 
Special Confidence in 
Ralph Jacob Johnson 

Enlisted at Ft. Omaha, Ralph 
completed the not - too - difficult 
ground school of those crowded 
days at the University of Illinois 
in jig-time, and before the present 
generation could learn what “JN- 
4” stood for, had soloed one of 
them down at Wilber Wright, at 
Dayton. In December 1917, a pres- 
ident now practically forgotten, 
“reposing special confidence in the 
patriotism, valor, fidelity, and abili- 
ties of Ralph Jacob. Johnson,” had 
him commissioned First Lieutenant 
in the Signal Corps of the Army 
of the United States, thereby set- 
ting a precedent, since improved 
upon, in jumping grades. 
Knowledge of Proper Application 
of Fertilizers Does Him Good Turn 

The Army needed instructors in 
those days more than combat pilots 
and Ralph was shortly teaching all 
there was to know about acro- 
batics and air combat tactics at 
Gerstner Field, Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, an assignment which 
lasted until a Gulf hurricane made 
such a mess of the place that 
Washington decided to give up and 
build a new field someplace else. 
The new field, so far as Ralph was 








(Continued on Page 7, Col. 5) 








nautics Authority as an independent agency and there 
must be a resurrection of the watch dog of air safety — 
the independent Air Safety Board. 


‘I have been in the business for twenty-three years, 





and I have never felt more sincere about anything, and 
never have I been more thoroughly convinced that we will 
never have a maximum degree of safety in air travel un- 
less there is an independent Air Safety Board. 

‘It seems that this fight goes on and on, but we are not 
discouraged because in the end we feel that what is right 
will prevail, and in this situation the record speaks louder 
than anything that could be added. 

‘Thank you again most heartily for everything you 
have done for the pilots, and with kindest personal re- 
gards, I remain respectfully, 

DAVID L. BEHNCKE, 
President, Air Line Pilots Association.’ ” 











“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.”’ 





Ou Constant Memoriam 


Active 





Accidental 

Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Ty os: sg L. 
Andert, P: L. 
Barron, eS M., ot. wa, A. 
Bickford, A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, ra. —wU. 

Blom, Edwin W. a." 

Bogen, W. L.—W. A. =* 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L, 
Briggs, ——, Ww. oa ~ 
Broughton, D. E.—U. 

Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. — 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
— Hanley G.—W. A. 

Cope, Alense_—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. 

Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. 7 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 


W. A. 

Grover, R. Boyd—v. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Haligren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. 
Jamieson, Ww. L .—E. A. 
Jones, Lloyd E. oO A. 
Kelsey, Harold * —A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 

nn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 

ceMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin 8S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. a 


A. 
A. A. 
L. 
L. 


A. 
ease Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. 
Person, Addison G. —P. A. A. 

Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
aoe lil, R. W.—U. A. L. 

Rigs s, Russell S.—A. A. 

ins, Wm. J. = A. 

oo, John A.—K. . M. 
eer me Woon. Ww. 
Rust, A. 
pon = Ral Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. 
Sandegren oS ee ve 
Sauceda, J. A. A. 
Scott, Phillip nw A. L. 
Scroggins Lowell —s C. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don W.—Pan 
Sherwood, George ating A. E. 
Supple, Robert .—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L 
Terletzky, ——: A. A. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Claire K. —U. A. L. 
Waldron, F gr ies . 
Walker, M 2 , i. A 
Wallace, Clyde W —T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A. A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 
Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Young, George S.—U. A. L. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert os. A. L. 


Hohag, R. . WwW. 
MeConaughey, \re M.—A. A. 
Phelps, po A T.—P. A. A. 

Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 


Willey, Sidney L. 

Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. §S.; Kiser, Daniel. 

Unemployed 
Darby, James E. ; Downs, Lloyd: 
Hays, George L.: Keadle, Floyd 
E.; Ehiner, L. H. 

Honorary 

Rogers, Will 
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Act on 145 


Resolutions 


(Continued from Page 1) 
that were representative of a sea- 
soned organization that is now of- 
ficially nine years old. Unofficially 


} it is ten years old. 


1940 Convention Hits Fast Pace 
The convention chairman’s 
(President Behncke) convening 
gavel fell at 10 A. M. on Friday, 
November 29 and 5% days later, 
at 2:00 P. M. the chairman 
iain banged his gavel and said, “I 


10ow declare the 1940 convention 
1djourned sine die.” During these 
fast-moving 5% days, all con- 
rerned hit a terrific pace. One 


1undred forty-five convention reso- 
utions were given full and free 


lebate and passed or rejected, 
abled or consolidated. When the 
idjourning gavel fell, the cal- 


sndar of the 1940 convention was 
‘leared. It was the sixth annual 
ind biennial convention of the Air 
Line Pilots Association. 
Interesting Comparisons 
On ALPA’s Growth 

Reminiscing for a moment, let’s 
‘ompare this convention with the 
yrevious five. 1932—19 delegates 
‘epresented 344 members—resolu- 


ions disposed of—25; 1934—20 
lelegates present — representing 
484 members—resolutions disposed 
»f—50; 1936—39 delegates pres- 


sent—representing 637 members— 
resolutions disposed of —108; 1938 
—52 delegates present—represent- 
ing 1009 members — resolutions 
lisposed of—142; 1939—69 dele- 
gates present—representing 1080 
members—resolutions disposed of 
—113; 1940—70 delegates pres- 
ont — representing 1400 members 
—resolutions disposed of—145. 





Conventions Are the Line 
Pilots’ Sounding Boards 

The Association conventions 
have been the sounding boards for 
the pilots to build their organiza- 
tion on a foundation of unimpeach- 
able sincerity of purpose, honesty 
of endeavor, and majority rule. So 
long as these principles are ad- 
hered to, the destinies of the pilots’ 
Association, which means the same 
to the pilots as the Railroad Broth- 
erhoods do to the railroad workers, 
are amply assured. 

The first official action of the 
1940 convention was to have the 
Credentials Committee examine 
the credentials of all the attending 
delegates. There were 70 in num- 
ber, representing the line pilots 
flying on the vast spiderweb-like 
domestic and foreign air transport 
network extending throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In Silent Prayer for Departed 

Next, came the first of many 
roll calls of the delegates to insure 
that a quorum was present for the 
purpose of conducting the business 
at hand. The entire convention 
then arose and stood in silent 
prayer for the members who had 
“flown west.” The “In Memoriam” 
roster now stands as follows: 97 
active members killed in crashes; 
7 active members as a result of 
natural deaths; 18 inactive mem- 
bers; 5 unemployed members; 2 
waiting list members; and 1 honor- 
ary member—a total of 130 of our 
members died since we started to 
organize ten years ago. 

President Behncke Reports on 
Past Year’s Activities 

Next, President Behncke made a 
report on Association happenings 
since the 1939 convention. Ob- 
viously, this was a rather exten- 
sive task. For those who have any 
doubts about this, let the. visual- 
ize covering a past year’s activities 
in a few fleeting hours, much less 
a past year’s activities of an or- 
ganization such as ours. 

Contracts Were the 
High Lights of Annual Report 

The high light of the annual re- 
port was the progress made in 
completing employment agree- 
ments with the air lines. President 
Behncke stated that thirteen con- 
tracts had been completed on do- 
mestic air lines and it was expect- 
ed that shortly after the first of 
the year, working agreements with 
all of the domestic carriers would 
be completed. The only three do- 
mestic contracts which remain un- 
signed are now being negotiated 














Lines, and National Air Lines. An 
unsigned contract is in effect on 
Panagra. 
Spends 126 Days in Conferences 
and Travels 43,958 Miles 

President Behncke reported that 
he had spent 126 days in confer- 
ence rooms since the last conven- 
tion. This amounts to four months 
and six days at conference tables 
making employment contracts. He 
stated that the total distance he 
had traveled during this period 
making contracts and taking care 
of other Association business was 
43,958 miles — almost twice the 
distance around the world. 
It Was the Most Dramatic Moment 

Perhaps what was the most 
dramatic moment of the conven- 
tion occurred when, stating that 
thirteen contracts had been com- 
pleted, President Behncke pulled 
from his coat pocket thirteen book- 
lets and said, ““A mandate of the 
1939 convention was that our prin- 
cipal effort until the 1940 conven- 
tion should be to make as many 
employment contracts as possible. 
With the cooperation of all con- 
cerned, including the carriers, 
here’s the result.” 
President Behncke Describes 
C.A.A.-A.S.B. Battle 

Another important high light in 
the annual report was President 
Behncke’s description of the battle 
in Washington, fought by all the 
members, Headquarters, and the 
Second Lobby to Save Lives to 
preserve the independence of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and to 
prevent the abolishment of the Air 
Safety Board. He said this was 


for 34 days and was one of the 
most strenuous efforts in which 
the Association had indulged since 
its inception. He gave high praise 
to the press for its splendid sup- 
port and made special mention of 
the great amount of cooperation 
and most valuable support that 
was received from the Washington 
Times-Herald and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 

President Behncke hurriedly and 
in rapid-fire manner sketched a 
word picture of everything that the 
Association had accomplished dur- 
ing the preceding years, all of its 
policies both past and present, thor- 
oughly described the past, current, 
and future financial status of the 
organization —in fact, there was 
very little that was not touched 
upon which occurred since the in- 
ception of the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation in 1930. The address con- 





sumed a period of three hours. 


with Eastern Air Lines, Inland Air | 


a day-and-night fight which lasted’ 





| DISCUSSION WAS FRANK AND INFORMAL| 


all angles of the icing problem on both the planes’ surfaces and in carburetors. 
pilots had met Col. Connolly and they found him straightforward and not afraid to call a spade a spade. 
entire staff conducted itself in a like manner and there is no question but what both the pilots and the Admin- 
istrator’s department of the CAA realized at the close of these discussions that there was no shortage of 
problems to be solved and that the key to the situation appeared to be the establishment of a closer rela- 
tionship between the federal regulatory personnel and those being regulated. 
Chief, Maintenance Unit, Air Carrier Inspection Section; Irving R. Metcalf, Assistant to Chief, Technical De- 
velopment Division; Reeder G. Nichols, Chief, Radio Unit, Air Carrier Inspection Division; John Easton, 
Chief, Technical Development Division; Col. Donald H. Connolly, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics; David 
L. Behncke, President of ALPA; and H. W. Anderson, Chief, Air Carrier Inspection Division. 


On the afternoon of Nov. 30 there was an informal discussion between Col. Connolly, his staff, [which | 
accompanied him on his visit to the convention] and the delegates, on problems of maintenance, inspection, | 
}and technical development, that lasted from 3 o’clock to almost 7 o’clock. These talks were of the straight- 
from-the-shoulder variety and covered every phase of federal regulation and engineering development with | 
particular reference to what was being done about development of blind landing devices, fire prevention, and 


This was the first time the 
His 


L. to r.: H. B. Taylor, 








Convention Committees Appointed 
The next official act of the con- 
vention was to announce the com- 
mittees. 
This seemingly - involved task 
was greatly simplified by a large 


| sign that was prepared beforehand 


which can be seen by examining 
page one picture (upper right 
side) of the convention in business 
session. 


All Chairmen Present Own 
Questions From Rostrum 

Next, the committee chairmen 
went to the convention office lo- 
cated in the hotel and obtained 
their assigned convention ques- 
tions. The afternoon and evening 
of the first day, November 29, 
were taken up by the committees 
in their respective committee 
rooms preparing questions to be 
presented later on the convention 
floor. All of the committee chair- 
men presented their own resolu- 
tions and participated in the de- 
bate from the rostrum of the con- 
vention. (See strip of pictures at 
the top of Page 4.) The reason for 
establishing committees and as- 
signing each an appropriate num- 
ber of questions is to expedite the 
enormous amount of work of a 





convention. To try to handle it all 
on the floor would be hopelessly 
endless and would take weeks and 
weeks to complete. (Page 6 of this 
issue is devoted entirely to photos 
and descriptions of all the conven- 
tion committees. ) 


No Limit on Debate 


The balance of the time of the 
convention was taken up between 
committee sessions and sessions on 
the floor. The first business session 
convened at 9:00 A. M., Nov. 30. 
Every question acted upon was de- 
bated fully and, because of the 
businesslike way that the delegates 
conducted themselves, it was not 
necessary to limit debate in any 
way. 

CAB’s Vice Chairman and CAA’s 
Administrator Address Convention 

During the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day of the convention, Novem- 
ber 30, there were several eminent 
guest speakers. Mr. Edward P. 
Warner, Vice Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, followed 
by Colonel Donald H. Connolly, 
Administrator for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, gave a very 
interesting talk. Colonel Connolly 





(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 








MANY NEW ROUTES 
AND EXTENSIONS 


(Continued from Page 1) 





the end of the year, American-op- 
erated air lines crisscrossed the 
continental United States; extend- 
ed northward into Canada and 
Alaska; southward through the 
Caribbean and throughout Latin 
America; westward to Hawaii, the 
Orient and Australasia; and east- 
ward to Europe. 

Probably the most striking de- 
velopments during the year in the 
air transportation field were the 
establishment of an air route. con- 
necting the United States with 
Alaska—between Seattle and Jun- 
eau — and the inauguration of 
scheduled operations to New Zea- 
land—between San Francisco and 
Auckland. 


LATE NEWS 


(Continued from Page 1) 














for six years. From 1926 to 1929, 
Mr. Warner was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Aviation and 
from 1929 to 1934, he was editor 
of the magazine “Aviation.” 


Safety 


Australian air lines report that 
its planes have flown two years 


| without a fatal accident involving 





a paying passenger. During this 
period planes flew more than 100,- 
000,000 passenger miles. 


Average 


In a recent survey, Dr. Ralph 
Greene found the average air line 
pilot to be: “Thirty-three years of 
age; 5 ft. 10 in. in height; weighs 
166 lbs.; has blue eyes and brown 
hair; temperament is complacent, 
controlled; average pulse beat is 
71 b.m.p.; and, medically speaking, 
his physical and mental health is 
sO superior, one can view it only 
as a high tribute to his habits of 
good, clean living.” 


Fog 

Aeronautical experts are consid- 
ering two methods for dispelling 
fog over airports, a perennial haz- 
ard to airmen. The methods are 
heating runways and spraying fog 
with a sulphur chloride solution. 
Both have proved “moderately 
successful,” Dr. Sverre Petterssen, 
Professor of Meteorology at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, told 20 members of the 
Institute of Aeronautical Science. 


Resigns 

Herbert W. Anderson, Chief of 
Air Carrier Inspection Section, 
CAA, recently resigned to head an 
aviation department newly-instal- 
led by the Whiting Corporation of 
Chicago. Mr. Anderson, who as- 
sumes his new position Jan. 1, will 
head production and sales. 











FOREIGN 


cific. 


Gathered at the line pilots’ convention were delegates who pilot American air com- 
merce over the world’s most far-flung network extending to and in Alaska, from Browns- 
ville to the Canal Zone, from Miami across the Caribbean Sea to South American points, on regular air 
carrier service in South America, and across the broad expanses of bordering oceans, the Atlantic and Pa- 


They have been referred to, and appropriately so, as the greatest globe shrinkers of modern times. 


Even the most commonplace human is intrigued by what is down below, up on top, and on the far sides 
of a fast-spinning world. The foreign operations’ delegates pictured here and those they represent are the 


restless, winged couriers who s 
do the romantic globe trotting 


n time and distance to far away points in actual reality almost as fast as 
reamers in their world of make-believe. 


L. to r.: R. H. McGlohn, Trans- 


pacific; F. J. Nolan, Transatlantic; F. V. Clark, Brazil; C. H. Smith, Transatlantic; and C. H. Lesesne, Grace. 
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ORATORS 


IT HAS BEEN SAID OF WRITING “TO LEARN TO WRITE ONE MUST WRITE.” THE SAME IS TRUE OF SPEAKI 
MAN OF AIR SAFETY AND ENGINEERING COMMITTEE, No. 1, AND L. C. HOLTMAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE COPILOTS COMMITTEE, WHO FOR SOME MYSTERIOUS REASONS, BES’ 





NG IN PUBLIC. WITH THE EXCEPTION OF S. W. HOPKINS, CHAIR- 





ee 


KNOWN TO THEMSELVES, MANAGED TO ELUDE THE CANDID CAMERA ARTIST THAT WAS FREQUENTING THE CONVENTION, THERE IS SHOWN HERE ALL OF THE COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN ON THE 


ROSTRUM IN ACTION BEHIND THE “MIKE.” 


IT is AN ALPA CONVENTION REQUIREMENT THAT EACH CHAIRMAN PRESENT HIS COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTIONS FROM THE ROSTRUM AND LEAD 


THE DEBATE ON THE QUESTIONS INVOLVED. ALL DID AN EXCELLENT JOB AND BEFORE THE CONVENTION ENDED ANY EVIDENCE OF AMATEURISHNESS WAS REPLACED BY THAT PECULIAR 


SOMETHING THAT IS EVIDENCED IN THE SWINGING ARMS AND BOOMING VOICES OF PROFESSIONAL ORATORS—-SELF-CONFIDENCE, 


L. TO R.: 


E. L. MCMILLEN, NOMINATING AND RESOLU 


TIONS; JAMES H. ROE, MEMBERSHIP; R. L. BAKER, BY-LAWS, LEGISLATION AND CAA REGULATIONS; A. J. JASTER, EMPLOYMENT CONTRACT; R. H. MCGLOHN, FOREIGN OPERA 
TIONS; JAMES H. BuRNS, FINANCE; C. M. CHRISTENSON, AIR SAFETY AND ENGINEERING, No. 2; AND W. H. PROCTOR, INSURANCE AND PENSION. 








The Debate Was Unlimited 


(Continued from Page 3) 





was accompanied by certain of his 
division heads including his techni- 
cal experimental staff, namely, H. 
W. Anderson, Chief, Air Carrier 
Inspection Section; Reeder G. 
Nichols, Chief, Radio Unit, Air 
Carrier Inspection Section, who 
was navigator and radio operator 
for Turner and Pangborn in the 
London-Australia Race; H. B. 
Taylor, Chief, Maintenance Unit, 
Air Carrier Inspection Section, 
who was one of the first pilots 
on Texas Air Transport and 
later in charge of maintenance 
work for American Airlines and 
its predecessor companies, and also 
former Chief Maintenance Engi- 
neer for Panagra; John Easton, 
Acting Chief, Technical Develop- 
ment Division, an aeronautical en- 
gineer who flew with the British 
Royal Air Force in World War I 
and later engaged in designing and 
manufacturing airplanes until join- 
ing the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce ten 
years ago; and Irving R. Metcalf, 
Assistant to Chief, Technical De- 
velopment Division, who is an out- 
standing physicist and engineer 
having flown with the A. E. F. in 
World War I and since that time 
has made such valuable contribu- 
tions to aeronautics as the pro- 
peller slinger ring and iceless car- 
buretor, also for his instrument 
landing system now being develop- 
ed at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology by the C.A.A. 


The Technical Discussions 
Were Varied and Informal 

During the time that Mr. Con- 
nolly and his staff were guest 
speakers, the convention rules 
were suspended and the discus- 
sions were entirely informal. The 
engineers and technical experts 
who make up Administrator Con- 
nolly’s staff discussed all the de- 
velopment work that is being car- 
ried on by the C.A.A. Bureau of 
Standards, the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics, and 
other agencies in collaboration 
with the C.A.A. 

The subject of the discussion 
ranged all the way from fire pre- 
vention and the development of 
blind landing systems to the ex- 
periments that had been conducted 
to try to find ways and means of 
guarding against injuries to pilots 
in flight as a result of migrating 
birds. 

Iceless Carburetors Not a Reality 

Keeping ice out of carburetors 
was thoroughly discussed and it 
was revealed by the C.A.A. techni- 
cal experts that, although much 
experimental work had been done, 





UNMASKED 





Throughout this issue are 
many convention scenes, a num- 
ber of which were recorded for 
posterity by that noted and emi- 
nent candid camera artist Dele- 
gate A. J. Jaster. Maybe we 
shouldn’t have said anything 
about it because some people are 
touchy about such things. Seri- 
ously, the AJR LINE PILOT 
wishes to take this occasion to 
extend appreciation to Mr. Jas- 
ter. 




















no real solution has yet been found | 
in the form of an iceless carbure- | 


tor. All present appeared to be of 
the opinion that some method of 
inducing heat to the carburetor 
jackets, housings, or the walls of 


the carburetor itself would have to} 


be devised before this 
could be definitely licked. 
Final Decision Rests in Cockpit 
The theme of the talks made by 
the Administrator’s technical staff 
was that, while everything possible 
is being done to perfect the best 
possible safety devices and aids to 
air navigation, it was generally 
conceded that there is still much 
to be done before blind landing de- 
vices can be depended upon 100% 
—hbefore landing aircraft actually 


problem 


making ground contact in zero-zero | 
can actually depend | 
100% on these devices. On all the | 


conditions 


problems on which they are work- 
ing it was generally conceded that 


the decision as to their practicabil- | 


ity and final adoption for actual 
use rested in the cockpit. 


Need for Closer Co-operation 
Evidenced 


These talks proved most inter- | 


esting and were frequently inter- 
rupted by questions and sugges- 
tions from the delegates. It was 
generally conceded that this part 
of the convention was extremely 
beneficial to those who are regu- 
lating civil aeronautics as well as 
to those who are being regulated. 
This again brings out the very 
evident fact that both sides have 
no shortage of problems and that 
the best way to solve these prob- 
lems is for all concerned to work 
in closer harmony so that there 
may be a more complete under- 
standing of each other’s problems. 

Obviously, space will not permit 
the publishing of the addresses of 


Mr. Warner and Mr. Connolly in| 


this issue. As an alternative, the 
talks of these distinguished speak- 
ers will be included in the Decem- 
ber issue of the AIR LINE PILOT. 
Dr. Ralph Greene Addresses 
Convention 

Dr. Ralph Greene, the world’s 
oldest flight surgeon from a point 
of service and an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, addressed the convention on 
the morning of December 1. His 
talk was on the subject of “Aero- 
Medicine and Its Relation to the 
Physical Well-being and Longevity 
of the Air Line Pilot.” 
Dr. Greene’s Talk Unusual 
and Interesting 

All the delegates present hailed 
Dr. Greene’s address as extremely 
interesting and thoroughly con- 
structive. He spoke at considerable 
length of the research being made 
to enable line pilots to maintain 
top physical standards and stressed 
the need of preventative medical 
attention for all pilots so that they 
would be able to render maximum 
years of service. 
Urges Proper Balance Between 
Physical Deficiencies and 
Piloting Sufficiencies 

He wove through his remarks 
the general idea that the purpose 
of the present-day flight surgeon 
is not to disqualify a pilot unless 
he is dangerous in the cockpit, but, 
on the contrary, if he is found to 
be disqualified to fly, to first make 


a careful study for the purpose of 
determining what can be done 
| medically to, if possible, restore 
| him to normal health and to flying 
status and in all cases to carefully 
balance what might be termed as 
|limited physical deficiencies and 
piloting sufficiencies. 

“Altitude and the Airman” 

Latest on Oxygen 

An interesting question and an- 
|swer period followed this talk. 
| When asked if there were any new 

developments in the use of oxy- 
gen, Dr. Greene stated that the ar- 
ticle “Altitude and the Airman” 
which is now appearing serially in 
|the AIR LINE PILOT, written by 
| Dr. Ross A. McFarland and ab- 
| stracted by Dr. Greene, contained 
about all the latest pertinent data 
available on this subject. 

Because of the close relation- 
ship between Dr. Greene’s remarks 
and the day-to-day problems of the 
air line pilots, his talk will appear 
in serial form in this and future 
issues of the AIR LINE PILOT. 
The first installment may be found 
on Page 1, column 3. 


Half of Convention’s Time 

| Consumed on Safety 

| and Engineering 

| Approximately one-half of the 
| time of the convention was taken 
|up discussing and reaching deci- 
|sions on matters concerning engi- 
| neering and air safety. Many ques- 
| tions on this subject were submitted 
| by our various councils in the field 
| and these, tégether with a number 
| submitted by the C.A.A., proved to 
| be so numerous that it was neces- 
| sary to appoint two Air Safety & 
| Engineering Committees. In fact, 
| there were so many air safety and 
lengineering questions submitted 
| that even the two committees fail- 
|ed to find the time to formulate 
| resolutions for presentation on the 
| floor covering them all and a num- 
| ber were referred to the perma- 
|nent Air Line Pilots’ Engineering 





and Airworthiness Advisory Com- 
mittee for further careful study 
and final recommendation. 


Resolution Recommends 
Re-establishment of Air 
Safety Board 

A resolution was unanimously 
passed resolving that the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority be returned 
to an independent status and that 
the Air Safety Board be recreated 
as a wholly independent agency, 
not only to investigate accidents 
and to make recommendations as a 
result of such investigations, but 
also to be given the power to look 
into situations that may be poten- 
tial crashes and make preventative 
recommendations. 


Annual Banquet Gala Affair 

On the evening of November 30, 
the delegates relaxed for a few 
hours and retired to the Florentine 
Room of the Congress Hotel for 
their annual banquet. In addition 
to the delegates, there were a 
number of local pilots, their wives, 
and invited guests present, and a 
good time was had by all. There 
was considerable speech making 
but none of the long-winded tire- 
some variety. Everyone present 
seemed to have a few good stories 
under his belt which were unload- 
ed rather unceremoniously amid 
much laughter and merriment. To 
delegate Gorman went the honor 
of the evening for telling the most 
humorous stories in a most serious 
and sanctimonious manner. The 
banquet began at 8:00 in the eve- 
ning and ended at 10:45. The 
committees worked up to the time 
of the banquet and went back to 
their work after it ended. (See 
Page 8 for banquet picture.) 
All Work and No Liquor Makes 
Delegates Efficient, 
Energetic, and Wise 

This will give you an idea of 
what happens at one of our annual 
meetings so far as work is con- 
cerned. The 1940 convention of 





the air line pilots and all previou 
conventions were liquorless. 
Record Contains 1187 Pages, 
Weighs 10 lIbs., 2 ozs., and 
Is Five Inches Thick 

Natural questions after any con 
vention are for the members to 
ask what took place and what wa 
acted upon, what happened to this 
and what happened to that, etc 
Obviously, the best way to dissem- 
inate the information about what 
takes place at one of our conven- 
tions would be to have the minutes 
reproduced in sufficient number: 
so that each member could have 
one. The reason this isn’t done is 
because the cost would be prohibi- 
tive. For example, the transcribed 
record of our 1940 convention, 
which we received one month after 
the convention, contains 1187 
pages, weighs 10 pounds, 2 ounces, 
and is 5 inches thick. The cost for 
the original and one copy is a little 
less than $1000. These copies are 
used by Headquarters for refer- 
ence purposes in carrying out the 
many mandates of the convention. 
Any time that any of our members 
in good standing wishes to examine 
these records or any part thereof, 
they are available at Headquarters. 
For the reason stated above, you 
will all understand why it is not 
possible to furnish each member 
with a copy. 
All Councils Have List and 
Brief Description of 
Convention Resolutions 

As an alternative, shortly after 
the convention, in the December 
council mailing, Headquarters in- 
cluded a list and brief description 
of all the resolutions that were 
acted upon except the few that 
originated on the floor. The pur- 
pose was to have the chairmen 
who, in most instances, were 
the convention delegates hold 
meetings of their respective coun- 
cils and fully inform all members 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 














ren, UAL-Chicago. 


MASTER CHAIRMEN 


Standing I. to r.: 


Oe ei 


During a brief moment of quiet after the banquet t 














ay 





A chairmen 
representing the pilots employed on six of the country’s air lines, 
and other pilot leaders, held a post mortem and declared the party a success. Seated |. to r.: W. H. Proc- 
tor, AA; R. C. Ashley, Chairman of Council No. 52, UAL-New York; David L. Behncke, President of 
ALPA; F. A. Stone, Chairman of Council No. 7, EAL-Atlanta; J. E. Tremayne, National; and L. T. Broe- 


R. L. Baker, PCA; J. H. Roe, TWA; and A. J. Jaster, MCA. 
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N-A-D-U RADIO RANGE 
By Pilot Francis Pope, TWA 

For many months we’ve heard that the present radio ranges on 
200 to 400 kilocycles are to be replaced, or at least supplemented, by 
new ranges in the ultra-high band lying somewhere between 50 to 200 
megacycles. The primary reasons for the contemplated change to ultra- 
| high frequencies are (1) almost complete freedom from precipitation 
and thunderstorm static interference, (2) absence of bent legs, false 
cones of silence, and multiple courses, (3) reduced cost per installa- 
tion, and (4) the usefulness of the portability feature for military 
; purposes in the field. 
4 Erect Series of Ranges From LG to CG 

The first step in the test of ultra-high frequency ranges is the 
erection of a series of installations extending from LG to CG. These 
test ranges are to be of the conventional four course ambiguous type 


4 
f 


Pilot Pope, TWA, presents a new idea. 


with two N signals and two A signals distributed about the four quad- 
rants. 

At the present time, a ship is not completely equipped to fly the 
airways unless it is supplied with (1) a range receiver, (2) a cone and 
fan marker receiver, and (3) a direction finder or radio compass. 

1940 ALPA Convention Requests CAB Test of N-A-D-U Type Range 

At the 1940 convention of the Air Line Pilots Association, held 
in Chicago, a resolution was presented and adopted by unanimous vote 
of the delegates that, in the interests of safety, the CAB be requested 
to make exhaustive tests of a N-A-D-U type radio range and that one 
of this type be installed in the new LG — CG series of installations. 
In order that all air line pilots may be familiarized with this range 
the following explanation is presented: 

As illustrated, the range shows the letters N, A, D, and U, dis- 
tributed clockwise about the station. Each quadrant then is identified 
by a different code signal. These code signals merge, or partially 
merge, to produce three different types of legs, or on-course signals, in 
such manner that each quadrant is bounded by two dissimilar legs. 
This range is produced by first, transmitting bi-directionally in quad- 
rants N and D a dash as shown by the figures 1; second, transmitting 
uni-directionally in the U quadrant a dot shown by the figure 2; third 
transmitting bi-directionally in quadrants N and D a dot shown by 
figures 3; fourth, transmitting bi-directionally a dot in quadrants U 
and A shown by figures 4; fifth, transmitting uni-directionally a dot in 
quadrant D shown by figure 5; and sixth, transmitting bi-directionally 
a dash in quadrants U and A shown by figures 6. After all of which, 
the signal cycle is repeated, again and again, with occasional interrup- 
tions for station identification as is the present conventional type. It 
will be seen that the D and U quadrant signals merge to produce the 
conventional “continuous” on-course. The N and U, as well as the 
A and D, signals do not merge completely, thereby producing a “single 
interrupted” on-course which distinguishes these legs from the “con- 
tinuous” on-course leg. The N and A quadrant signals merge even less 
completely producing a ‘‘double interrupted” leg distinguishable from 
the other three. 


Orientation Procedure Practically Nonexistent 


i 


Orientation procedure with this range is practically nonexistent. 
Should one find himself on either the “‘continuous” on-course leg, or 
the “double interrupted” on-course leg, he would simply fly the leg to 
the station. Should he find himself on a “single interrupted” leg he 
would have to drop off into an adjacent quadrant momentarily to de- 
termine whether the N-U or the A-D leg is being received. Should he 
find himself in any quadrant he would fly that quadrant bi-sector 
course toward the station. Only one of two results can then occur. He 
might pass directly over the station and into the opposite quadrant and 
immediately know it from the change in quadrant signals, or he will 
intercept one of the two dissimilar bounding legs. The leg intercepted 
can then be flown directly to the station without the necessity of an 
orientation procedure to identify that leg. In the worst possible posi- 
tion, 22% degrees off a leg, the pilot need not fly as much as 10 per 
cent greater distance than he would if he had a perfect radio compass. 


Only One Simple Range Receiver Needed 


With this range pattern, all navigation can be carried out using 
one simple range receiver. loop receiver, or a radio compass, are 
not necessary. If the range is so oriented that, for example, the 
“double interrupted” leg lies over the field, no cone marker is neces- 
sary for positive cone identification. 


This range has the further advantage that it is entirely aural. We 
can fly entirely by ear and avoid the worry of wondering if a visual 
indicator needle is working should a visual type range be installed. 








Air Safety Is 
Foremost Problem 


(Continued from Page 4) 


of what took place at the conven- 
tion. 
Delegates Organization-Minded 

All of our conventions have been 
outstanding for their accomplish- 
ments, but at each there appears 
to be one thing that stands out on 
which there is more interest fo- 
' cused than on the balance of the 
regular order of business. This 
year, all the delegates seemed to 
be organization-conscious and 
there were several revisions to the 
By-Laws and a number of resolu- 
tions passed concerning the or- 
ganization structure of the Asso- 
ciation. It appeared that most of 
the delegates felt that there should 
be a little closer organization in 
the field. This was accomplished 
by making our vice presidents ac- 
tive and, in plain words, giving 
them some work to do. 

Vice Presidents to be 
Regional Directors 

The general plan is where there 
is more than one council in a lo- 
cality and something comes up that 
requires the attention of ali the 
councils in such locality, it will be 
necessary for Headquarters to con- 
tact the vice president in that par- 
ticular region, whose duty it will 
be to contact all the councils in 
that region and make a consoli- 
dated report to Headquarters. 

Other changes were made in the 
organization structure, but this is 
the most outstanding. 

By-Laws Changes 
Described in Brief 

Article II, Section 4 of the By- 
Laws was amended to accommo- 
date the new monetary policy es- 
tablished by the Association rela- 
tive to a stabilized central fund 
and the financing of the conven- 
tions. 

A stipulation was added to Ar- 
ticle III, Section 1, Paragraph (b) 
of the By-Laws providing that ac- 
tive members transferred to inac- 
tive status must pay all outstand- 
ing Association indebtedness with- 
in ninety days after such transfer. 

Article III, Section 6, Paragraph 
2 of the By-Laws was amended so 
that this part of the By-Laws now 
provides that all reserve pilots will 
be billed as such. However, if they 
have flown less than 100 hours in 
any quarter as first pilot they may 
claim exemptions from this dues- 
paying status and receive a refund 
on their dues amounting to the 
difference between reserve pilots’ 
and copilots’ dues. All reserve 
pilots flying in excess of 180 hours 
in any quarter shall pay first pilot 
dues regardless of designation. 

Article III, Section 6, Paragraph 
3 of the By-Laws was amended to 
provide a fine for all pilots who do 
not promptly report changes in 
statuses. 

Article III, Section 1, Paragraph 
(a) of the By-Laws was amended 
to provide that check pilots may, 
subject to the discretion of the 
Central Executive Council, remain 
on active status, but while serving 
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Previs, Jane Gear, and Estella Scott. 


Sorry, you’re wrong again! 
Hollywood Wampus stars but it is the veteran and 
efficient ALPA office staff which, behind the scenes, kept the rather in- 


tricate convention machinery yoy! 
Marjorie Voss, Elfa Doran, and Viola 
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aumbach. Rear, l.-tor.: Evelyn 








as a check pilot they may not ho!d 
office in the Association. 

Several other changes were 
made to the By-Laws, none of 
which has important significance. 
Financial Policy Stabilized 

The finances of the Association 
were thoroughly gone into and, 
for the first time in the history of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, 
what might best be termed as a 
stabilized financial policy was es- 
tablished. This policy calls for a 
stabilizing fund and a working 
fund. In the future, if the cost of 
the conventions can be paid from 
the central fund of the organiza- 
tion without disturbing the stabil- 
izing fund established by the 1940 
convention, then there will be no 
assessment. During any year when 
this fund is below this established 
amount, the cost of the convention 
will be handled by special assess- 
ment as has been the practice in 
the past. 

Important Permanent 
Committees Appointed 

A number of important commit- 
tees were authorized which will be 
appointed to function during the 
coming year. Prior to the 1940 
convention, there was one perma- 
nent committee and two tempo- 
rary committees. The Air Line 
Pilots Engineering and Airworthi- 
ness Advisory Committee is a per- 
manent committee authorized by 
the 1939 convention and the Air 
Traffic and Pension Committees 
were of a temporary nature. The 
latter two committees mentioned 
were made permanent at the 1940 
convention. The Air Traffic Com- 
mittee, in addition to being made 
permanent, was enlarged upon and 
it now has jurisdiction in an ad- 
visory capacity not only on air 
traffic problems, but on all ques- 
tions concerning aids to air navi- 
gation. 

Financial Committee Appointed 

In addition, authorization was 
given to appoint a financial com- 
mittee to act in an advisory capac- 
ity prior to each convention on the 
monetary policies of the organiza- 
tion. 

Gives High Praise to 
Headquarters’ Committees 

In his annual report, President 

Behncke gave high praise to the 
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—UAL News Photo 
Carter, noted news analyst, and 
Pilot ‘‘Hi’’ Little talk things over. They are both noted 
airmen. The former talks over the ether waves, and the latter flies 
through them. Jadging from their cordial smiles, they have mach 


work of the Engineering and Air- 
worthiness Advisory Committee, 
the Air Traffic Committee, and the 
Pension Committee, and said that 
they had all worked long and tire- 
lessly in the interest of the entire 
membership to solve the innumer- 
able and complex problems that 
had been submitted to them by 
Headquarters. He recommended 
that the latter two committees be 
made permanent. 


Pension Resolution Unanimously 
Approved Without Debate 

The Pension Committee formu- 
lated and presented a resolution to 
the convention which embodied the 
great amount of study and effort 
that had been put forth during the 
past year in Washington, at Head- 
quarters, and by the convention 
committee itself prior to and during 
the convention. This was unanim- 
ously accepted without debate and, 
for a problem that is as actuarily 
involved and lengthy as the pen- 
sion question, this was a distinct 
achievement. A copy of the pen- 
sion plan approved by the 1940 
convention will be sent to all mem- 
bers in the near future. 

Summarizing, we now have a 
Central Executive Council, approx- 
imately fifty local councils, groups 
of such local councils acting under 
the directorship of 17 vice presi- 
dents which, in turn, are subject 
to the authority of the Central 
Executive Council and Headquar- 
ters. We have three permanent 
committees acting in an advisory 
capacity to the President and the 
Central Executive Council. In ad- 
dition, the Financial Committee 
will be active prior to each con- 
vention. 

Pilot Little Talks Interestingly 
On Air Traffic Problems 

Pilot Hi Little of United Air 
Lines, who was the most active 
member of the Air Traffic Commit- 
tee during recent years and is 
probably one of the most outstand- 
ing authorities on the subject, 
spoke to the convention during’ the 
morning of December 1 on “Air 
Traffic Problems on Our Busier 
Airways.” He also discussed at 
considerable length the new air 
traffic procedure that will shortly 
be placed into effect at La Guardia 
Airport. 

Mechanics, Radio Operators, and 
Dispatchers Send Greetings 

Otto Schmidt, President of the 
Air Line Communication Employ- 
ees Association, also spoke to the 
delegates during the Sunday morn- 
ing session. Mr. Schmidt spoke of 
his organization and said, “It oc- 
curs to me that it is very import- 
ant to the pilots that the radio op- 
erators throughout the Industry 
have an organization such as ours 
(ALCEA) in order to keep effi- 
cient, properly-compensated per- 
sonnel on the ground-end of such 
a vital link as radio is playing in 
modern air transportation.” 

Mr. J. L. McFarland and Mr. L. 
M. Kuhnley, Presidents of the Air 
Line Mechanics Association and 
Air Line Dispatchers Association 
respectively, sent messages to the 
convention which were read in 
open session describing the prob- 
lems of their organizations and 
urging greater cooperation. 

Truer Words Have 
Never Been Spoken 

It has been said many times and 
no truer words have ever been 
spoken—it is a pity that all of our 
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COMMITTEES— 


The business of most all conven- 
tions, and the annual meeting of 
the Air Line Pilots Association is 
no exception, is so voluminous, 
complicated, and involved that it 
would take weeks of regular busi- 
ness sessions to transform it into 
some semblance of order. So that 
the various questions could be 
quickly presented and decided, each 
question was first carefully worked 
over and placed into summary form 
by duly-designated convention com- 
mittees before being brought on 
the convention floor for action. 

To accomplish this end, the first 
action of the 1940 convention was 
to designate ten committees. On 
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this page are shown these commit- 
tees at work in the committee con- 
ference rooms. For the purpose of 
identification, all the committee pic- 
tures have been numbered and such 
numbers correspond to the numbers 
in this consolidated caption, each 
followed by a description of the 
committee that the respective num- 
ber identifies. 

1. Committee on Nominations and 
Resolutions. The purpose of this 
committee was to nominate likely 
candidates for all A.L.P.A. offices 
that expired at the end of 1940 and 
handle resolutions that originated 
on the floor of the convention and 
all others which were-of such a na- 
ture that they could not be assigned 
to any of the other committees be- 
cause each was established to 
handle a particular category of con- 
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vention questions. 

L. to r.: Floyd Addison, Delta; Leo 
Wassenberg, Vice Chairman, MCA; 
Cc. G. Andrus, U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Cleveland; E. L. McMillen, Chair- 
man, UAL; and J. E. Hart, Conti- 
nental. 

2. Committee on Membership. 
This committee dealt exclusively 
with the innumerable difficult prob- 
lems that are akin to the many 
questionable applications for mem- 
bership that are presented to each 
of the conventions for final determ- 
ination. Serving on this committee 


is most commonly recognized to be | 


the most difficult committee assign- 
ment. 

L. to r.: L. R. Murphy, UAL; W. 
S. Shannon, AA; R. C. Ashley, Vice 
Chairman, UAL; J. H. Roe, Chair- 
man, TWA; and J. V. McClafiin, 
PCA, 

3. Committee on By-Laws, Legis- 





lation, and CAA Regulations. The 
| title of this committee quite ade- 
quately explains its functions. It 
was this group’s job to formulate 
all amendments to the By-Laws, 
| Pass on any proposed legislation or 
|} amendments to existing laws that 
| were submitted to the convention, 
| and to take similar action concern- 
| ing the Civil Air Regulations. Gen- 
|erally speaking, the work of this 
| committee was, to a large extent, 
semi-legal. 

L. to r.: O. J. O’Connor, AA; F. A. 


Tremayne, National; 


| Baker, Chairman, PCA. 

4. Committee on Employment 
Contracts. It was this committee’s 
duty to pass on all the employment 
contracts that had been signed 
since the preceding convention and 

| to formulate recommendations con- 


and R. L. 


; |cerning the general structure and 











contents of employment contracts 
and amendments thereto that are 
to be negotiated during 1941. 

L. to r.: Paul Carpenter, Vice 
Chairman, AA; C. J. Kratovil, TWA; 
A. J. Jaster, Chairman, MCA; A. S. 
Mooney, Jr., WAE; and F. C. Judd, 
NWA, 


tions. This committee was charged 
with the rather extensive task of 
formulating and directing the or- 
ganized efforts of the hundreds of 
pilots flying on the far-flung trans- 
oceanic air lines and American- 
controlled air networks in foreign 
countries. One of the most import- 
ant actions taken by this committee 
was to recommend that employment 
contracts be formulated and ne- 
gotiated during 1941 to cover all 
line pilots employed in foreign op- 
erations. 

L. to r.: F. J. Nolan, Transatlantic; 
R. H. McGlohn, Chairman, Trans- 
pacific; C. H. Lesesne, Vice Chair- 
man, Panagra; J. H. Kroeger, West- 
ern; and F. V. Clark, Carib.-Brazil. 

6. Committee on Finance. This 
committee’s responsibility was to 
check carefully the finances of the 
Association for the preceding year 
and to formulate the monetary 
policies of their organization for 
1941. The work of this committee 





Stone, Vice Chairman, EAL; J. E. | 
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stood out because it was the first 
finance committee of any ALPA 
|}convention that recommended a 
| stabilized monetary policy to gov- 
jern all matters of finance, both 
current and future. 
to r.: H. F. Wynne, Inland; 
James H. Burns, Chairman, AA; 
Paul E. Reeder, Vice Chairman, UAL. 
7. Committee on Copilot Affairs. 
This committee was the largest of 
all convention committees. Its task 
was to handle all problems con- 
cerning copilots, both foreign and 
domestic. Because the Association 
has been concentrating on the prob- 
lems of the copilots, the work of 
this committee at the 1940 conven- 
tion was comparatively light. When 
they completed all of their assign- 
ments, the committee was dissolved 
and its members redistributed to 
serve as a part of all the other 
committees. 
L. to r.: J. M. Jones, AA; G. F. 
Baird, AA; C. D. Wallrath, Braniff; 


S. P. Saint, AA; J. G. Enos, C&S; B. 


Michael, PAA; C. M. Andrews, 


| National; F. B. Compton, EAL; and 


R. F. Shirley, UAL. Standing, 1. to 
r.: D. F. Burns, Continental; M. W. 
| Gano, Inland; A. R. Chaves, Boston- 


| 
P J | Maine; C. H. Smith, PAA; J. B. Mc- 
5. Committee on Foreign Opera- 


Kelvey, UAL; R. G. Francis, MCA; 
K. G. Cantine, PCA; R. O. Busch- 
man, PAA; J. E. Harrington, TWA; 
R. B. Powers, UAL; R. Helm, Vice 
Chairman, NWA; and L. C. Holtan, 
Chairman, WAE. 

8. Committee on Air Safety & 
Engineering No. 1. Because of the 
numerous air safety and engineer- 
ing questions that were submitted 
to the 1940 annual meeting, two 
air safety and engineering commit- 
tees were appointed. They bore the 
same designation except that they 
were identified by being referred 
to as No. 1 and No. 2. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the Association’s 
efforts has always been to do every- 
thing possible to increase air safety 
to the highest possible degree. Like- 
wise, one-half of the time of each 
of our conventions has been taken 
up studying and making recom- 
mendations on air safety and engi- 
neering. The 1940 convention was 


~ (Continued Next Page, Col. 1) 
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It's Not Polite 
To Gloat— 
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that has been 32 years of age for 
the last five years. Just the other 
day, he confessed that he has been 
a bad boy and really is 37. My! 
My! I’ll bet there are a lot of bad 
boys confessing. 
Could Be, Could Be 

Our ace celestial navigator, 
Capt. Pat (Moon) Mullins, claims 
there must have been a severe 
astronomical disturbance a few 
days ago when, after taking sev- 
eral shots at the heavenly bodies, 
(in the skies) he still wound up 
in China. Could be, could be. 
‘She’ Must Be Sound of 
Beam and Bottom 

Capt. Gene (Bone Crusher) 
Fricks is looking around for a 
boat. He says “‘she’’ must be sound 
of beam and bottom and long of 
life. Well, a sound bottom and 
long life is a great asset at that. 
Capt. Joseph Bailey, the strong 
silent type from the West (West 
Chicago), just popped for a new 
Buick. Some wagon! Joe says it’s 
ten miles faster than conscription. 
I see where Buick is going to have 
a banner year. I thought of buy- 
ing one but found that it was still 
about five miles per hour slower 
than the collector so I guess I’ll 
have to do with the old buggy. 
Unsung Heroes— 
The Lucky Skunks 

Ole moneybag, 


Capt. Charles 


Ruby, claims conscription is a 
wonderful thing, so do all the rest 
of the family men, the lucky 
skunks. Now, take me for ex- 


ample, I wouldn’t wait for the 
draft or conscription if it were 
not for my flat feet and one lung. 

Rumors fly thick and fast, the 
last one being that there will be 
a slight delay in delivery of our 
next batch of new Lodestars on 
account of they are so fast that 
“de-acceleration” seats are being 
installed. Oh! Boy! I know a cer- 
tain air line that is going to give 
us a wide berth where we parallel. 
Hey! Hey! 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


In order to present as complete 
a record as possible of the 1940 
convention of the Air Line Pilots 
Association in this issue of the 
AIR LINE PILOT, it was ne- 
cessary to omit the regular serial 
feature, “Altitude and the Air- 
man,” and several newsletters, 
because of limited space. How- 
ever, these newsletters and the 
serial feature will be printed in 
the next and subsequent issues 
of the publication. 


COMMITTEES— 
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no exception. The most important 
recommendation made by the Air 
Safety Committees was to restore 
the CAA to an independent status 
and to re-establish the Air Safety 
Board as a wholly independent 
agency with extended authority. 

L. to r.: Milo Campbell, Vice Chair- 
man, TWA; 8S. W. Hopkins, Chair- 
man, C&S; and Stafford Short, Bos- 
ton-Maine. W. P. Briggs, UAL, was 
absent when photo was taken. 

9. Committee on Air Safety & 
Engineering No. 2. (See description 
of Air Safety & Engineering Com- 
mittee No. 1.) 

L. to r.: J. W. Johannpeter, AA; 
F. E. Wittenberg, UAL; C. M. Chris- 
tenson, Chairman, UAL; and H. B. 
Cox, Vice Chairman, AA. 

10. Committee on Insurance and 
Pension. In this committee was cen- 
tered the outstanding interest of 
the convention. The Association has 
been considering the problem of se- 
curing a suitable pension for air 
line pilots for several years and 
during 1940 this study was greatly 
intensified. Armed with what had 
been done previously, this commit- 
tee tackled the job with remark- 
able vim and resoluteness. The re- 
sult was that they brought on the 
convention floor a pension plan that 
was unanimously approved without 
debate and which was commonly 
regarded as a foundation on which 
all future efforts could be based 
and which, it is hoped, will culmin- 
ate in the securing of a suitable 
pension for air line pilots. 

. to r.: Don Hurst, Braniff; J. J. 
Kelley, EAL; W. H. Proctor, Chair- 
man, AA; E. G. Hamilton, ALPA 
Washington Represenative; C. H. 
Eaker, WAE; E. G. Gorman, TWA; 
G. C. Kruse, Vice Chairman, NWA; 
and L. T. Broeren, UAL. 





The “Why” of 
ALPA Conventions 
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members cannot sit through a con- 
vention because there and only 
there can a complete, fully-round- 
ed-out picture be framed in the 
mind of a member as to what the 
Air Line Pilots Association has ac- 
complished in the past, what its 
present and future aims are, and, 
in short, what the Association is 
all about. 


Entire Organization and All Its 
Activities Thoroughly Discussed 


During the course of a conven- 
tion, especially such as the one 
that has just ended, there is little 
about any part of our organization 
or any of its activities that is not 
thoroughly discussed and wherever 
questions arise, the debate is un- 
limited and they are settled by 
majority vote and the entire pro- 
ceedings are conducted in accord- 
ance with the strictest application 
of Robert’s Rules of Order. No 
question, no matter how important 
or insignificant, is voted on unless 
the chair first asks the assembly 
whether there is any further de- 
bate. Our conventions truly have 
all been ‘democracy at work.” 
There has been a complete absence 
of so-called steering committees, 
various off-the-floor coalitions, etc. 


Delegate Jaster Wins 
“First” Record 


To delegate A. J. Jaster, Chair- 
man of the Employment Contract 
Committee, went the honor of sub- 
mitting the first resolution to the 
1940 convention on the morning 
of November 30 and to be the 
first to conclude the business of 
his committee by submitting the 
last question assigned to his group 
first in the last business session on 
the afternoon of December 4. 


Having More Time 
Wou!d Be Helpful 


It would be better if the dele- 
gates had more time to spend at a 
convention, but this is not possible. 
All are active air line pilots and 
cannot be spared from their runs 
more than several days. Every- 
thing is usually done with one eye 
on the clock. Every delegate who 
comes to the convention, works 
from the early hours of the morn- 
ing until the late hours of the night 
and deserves the genuine appre- 
ciation of all those he represents 
because, collectively, it is these 
courageous leaders who have plac- 
ed the air line piloting profession 
on the equitable plane it is today 
and on a well-recognized basis. 
Generally speaking, it amounts to 
the creation and maintenance of 
an organization that has unques- 
tionably proven capable of trans- 
forming prevalent inequity into 
something savory of equity. To 
prove this, it doesn’t take much 
imagination to look back a few 
years and realize what the stand- 
ards of the profession would have 
been without a strong, energetic, 
and capable organization and what 
they are today. It takes an equally 
small amount of the same kind of 
imagination to realize what tomor- 
row would hold for the air line 
pilots if they did not maintain such 
an organization. 


The Principal “Why” 


That is the principal ‘‘why” of 
our conventions and why your 
chosen leaders should receive the 
proper recognition, cooperation, 
and support from every member 
ranging from the newest copilot to 
the most. grizzly veteran of the 
air lines. 


Turning back the pages of our 
history almost a decade, at one of 
our early organization meetings 
where much was in the balance 
and the situation was very tense, 
one of our fearless early organiz- 
ers, the late Hal George, closed his 
remarks with the simple phrase, 
“Carry on.” That is what the air 
line pilots’ organization has been 
doing ever since—that’s what the 
1940 convention did, and that is 
what we all must continue to do in 
the best interest of the air line 
piloting profession. 




















SAY IT ISN’T TRUE 


We have heard much about how hard the ALPA convention dele- 
gates work. Here’s the payoff. Delegate W. H. Proctor is pictured 
bending to the task of solving the momentous, innumerable, and per- 
plexing problems of the profession—and right on the convention floor, 
too. It occurred while several delegates thought they were debating but 
they really were filibustering. Anyway, old war horse Proc allowed as 
how he had heard enough and decided to pilfer several winks. A slink- 
ing, slunking, candid camera fiend slunk silently closer and here’s the 





result. Another great character defamed and cast into the depths. 
Ah, cruel world! A moment later the Chairman’s gavel banged like 
a sledge hammer and Proc took off in helicopter fashion more asleep 
than awake yelling, “I second the motion. I object! I arise on a point 
of order. Will the gentleman yield? I propose an amendment to the 
fifth amendment. I vote—I—I—I. Damnit! Who woke me up any- 
way? Aren’t you fellows ever going to get through arguing?” 
* * * 


ABOUT ICING, BIRDS, AND THE VORTEX PRINCIPLE 


It was at the 1940 convention on the afternoon of November 30 
that technical bigwigs of the Civil Aeronautics Administration were 
guest speakers. They were busily expounding engineering theories 
which can only be properly explained in the Latin of engineers involv- 
ing formulas consisting of mathematical hallucinations—beg pardon! 
I mean illustrations, at least a yard in length. The atmosphere was so 
technically tense that it was retracting and expanding in Indian rubber 
fashion up and down the slide rules until even the strongest nerves 
were about to pop. 

Then, up pops our hero, the great engineer, Pilot Elmer G. Gor- 
man, convention delegate extraordinary. After receiving due recog- 
nition from the chair and hesitating just long enough to receive the 
complete, undivided, and properly dignifying attention’ of the entire 
delegation, he assumed the pose that is pictured below to the left and 
said, “Has the distinguished federal regulatory group present here to- 
day ever made a study of the icing characteristics of birds?” No one 
present could doubt the seriousness of the inquiry. However, there 
was a slight ripple of snickers from the less serious. This evidently 
aroused the ire of the great engineer and eminent scientist, Mr. Gor- 
man, and he again arose resuming the pose pictured below to the left 
and obtained the floor, saying, “I resent the lack of seriousness that 


has been evidenced here. — No doubt, there is a lack of appreciation 
here of the finer things in life,” and added his words flickering with 
flame, “And I don’t —- mean — maybe.” Whereupon he shook his 


shoulders much in the same fashion as a gobbler rustles its feathers 
and proceeded, “Just by way of a little scientific enlightenment, there 
was a distinguished scientist of some years ago named Lillci Pillci who 
made some extensive studies and observations on this matter. This I 
offer to show that the subject has been given serious consideration by 
a great man of science even though 
some here may consider it a ridic- 
ulous topic. ACCORDING TO THE 
GREAT PROFESSOR LILLCI 
PILLCI, IT WAS FOUND THAT 
LOVE BIRDS SHOW LESS 
TENDENCY TO ICE UP THAN 
THE VULTURES.” 


A short time later the same 
group as above was in discussion. 
his time the problem was on the 
proper windshield material to 
withstand the terrific concussion 
of hitting ducks and other birds 
in flight. It was stated that a 
glass of at least a six inch thick- 
ness was deemed necessary to 
withstand such a shock. Obvious- 
ly, for reasons of prohibitive 
weight and optical distortions, 
this is not practical. The govern- 
ment representatives pleaded for 
other plausible solutions. Again 
Delegate Gorman arose, attained 
recognition from the chair, and 
again assumed the pose pictured 
to the left and after sweeping the 
oe with one of those scorn- 
ul gazes common of great men 
when they seek to deflate the less 
learned to their proper propor- 
tions—the size of a pin head—he 
said, “I’d like to propose an ade- 
quate solution to the problem of 


ELMER G. GORMAN 
“A proper electrical stimulus to 


impulse ducks. birds crashing through wind- 
shields. The humming bird,” said he, “employs the vortex principle of 
flight, enabling him to fly forward, remain stationary in mid-air, and 
to fly backwards. Also, it is known that at least some birds are influ- 
enced by electrical impulses: some have been observed flying down 
radio range legs over the cone of silence. Often they evidenced con- 
fusion after hitting the cone. Now, if a proper electrical or radio 
stimulus could be worked out to impulse the ducks or other birds flying 
in the flight path of an oncoming plane to work their wings on the 
vortex angen + and fly in reverse at just the proper moment, there 
would be no head-on collisions between birds and windshields.” 

When the laughter subsided, the great engineer took his seat and 
it could be easily pared from his deeply furrowed brows that he was 





Travel Pay 
Buys OX-Jenny 
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concerned, turned out to be Carl- 
strom, at Arcadia, Florida. Prob- 
ably because of his expert knowl- 
edge of such matters as the proper 
applications of fertilizers and the 
use of silage in feeding, he was 
made I. O. C. of Carlstrom’s ma- 
chine shop. 

Disillusioned, He Went 

Home and Taught School 


The first, or pre-Hitler, phase of 
the World War came to an end in 
the fall of 1918. Some of you 
older people may remember. 
Johnny was still at Carlstrom, 
still watching his lathes and mi- 
crometers, doing less and less fly- 
ing as a victorious government be- 
came less and less interested in 
buying fuel for its aircraft. It be- 
came tiresome. Besides, a number 
of energetic young men had left 
the army and, by rumor at least, 
were making fortunes barnstorm- 
ing, which is an old theatrical term 
with wings. In September 1919, 
newly-ex Lt. Johnson invested his 
travel pay in a fairly complete 
OX-Jenny and started experiment- 
ing to find out just how small a 
field it could be flown out of. He 
found out, up in northern Florida 
someplace, and sold the wreckage 
for enough to start operating a 
Standard. A windstorm wrecked 
that one on the ground but by 
that time Johnny was an exper- 
ienced junk-dealer and sold the 
pieces for about what the whole 
thing had cost as a unit. Disillu- 
sioned as to airplanes and their 
structural weaknesses, he went 
home and taught school. 

Spatters D H All Over a 
Farmer’s Backyard—Effects 
$1200 for Shocking Eggs 

That occupation became tame 
and by 1924 he was one of the 
small group that was trying to 
convince the world that mail could 
be transported by air, on schedule, 
across the continent. Based first 
in Elko, Nevada, and later in Iowa 
City, he shoved them across when 
they could be shoved. When, on 
July ist, 1927, Boeing took over 
from the Post Office Department 
the responsibilities of AM 1, Ralph 
was one of them. From Omaha, 
Salt Lake, and since 1937 from 
Oakland, he has flown every type 
of equipment used on the Trans- 
continental. DHs, 0-2s, Fords, 80s, 
Monomail, 27s, and DC-3s, he has 
flown them all and brought them 
back, except one. That time he was 
on instruments at what should 
have been 200 feet above terrain, 
plenty of clearance for those days. 
Without knowing it he flew out of 
a low into a high pressure area 
and spattered a DH all over a 
farmer’s backyard near DeKalb, 
Illinois. After Ralph collected his 
wits and the mail, the farmer col- 
lected $1,200.00 damages, in part 
for eggs which he said wouldn’t 
hatch because the hens suffered 
from shock. 

Was One of ALPA’s 
Earliest Chairmen 


Active in the Association since 
its organization, he was first Chair- 
man of the Omaha Council, was 
Chairman of the Oakland Council 
in 1937, was Vice President of the 
Association in 1938, and is again 
Vice President in 1940. 

Johnson is doing alright. We 
don‘t know about Jenson and Jon- 
son. 








brooding in genuine disgust. Later 
he confided that he didn’t mind 
their laughing at him but he didn’t 
relish seeing the great scientist, 
Lillci Pillci, belittled. 

The editor of this infamous col- 
umn, in an effort to support the 
theories of Professors Gorman and 
Lillci Pillci, quotes from a press 
report which appears on December 
14 under the heading of “Pigeons 
Grounded by Ice on Wings.” The 
report originated in Springfield, 
Missouri and went on to state that 
because ice formed on their wings, 
fifteen pigeons had to make a forc- 
ed landing in the downtown district 
of Springfield today. Merchants 

rovided warmth and soon the 
irds were de-iced and back in the 
air again. — So there, you mean 





things, laughing at the professor. 
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The line pilots of the 1940 convention proved a mecca for candid 
camera prowlers, and many were the unsuspecting victims. The 
editor pilfered some of their wares and here is a catch-as-catch-can 
crazy-quilt layout of a small part of their “take” during the banquet and business ses- 
sions. Let’s take a look and see who was actually victimized. (1) Oh, Oh, and a couple 
of Oh’s—doesn’t this smack of skulduggery? It’s delegate P. E. Reeder whispering into 
the shell-like ear of the great engineer, E. G. Gorman. You can bet your bottom disk 
that this is for no good. Maybe that’s where all the filibustering had its grass roots. 
It’s a scandal to the love birds. (2) So you think it’s funny, do you? We'll bet a brother 
is unceremoniously being tossed out of the sizzling grease into the flames. Probably it 
was the delegate that proposed an amendment to the 18th Amendment and was thrown 
for a loss, loudly protesting that he was only trying to keep the chain of amendments to 
amendments unbroken. (L. to r.) B. E. Michael, PAA; E. G. Hamilton, ALPA Wash- 
ington Representative; L. W. Harris, AA; and H. P. Little, UAL. (3) Was this the one 
that the great engineer Gorman told about the fox’s tail on the lady’s fur coat getting 
caught in the gentleman’s zipper, or was it the one about the CAA boondoggling away the 
taxpayers’ money by indulging in the questionable pastime of shooting rubber ducks from 
miniature cannons at airplane windshields,—Ooops, the ole decrepit toastmaster is about 
to belly-laugh out his uppers. He is glad someone can make them laugh — he can’t. 
Eternal puzzle—why does what’s at the left put up with what’s at the right? (L. to r.) 
Mrs. David L. Behncke, Col. Donald H. Connolly, and David L. Behncke. (4) Why so 
serious? Well, some of us must be serious—now mustn’t we? Someone must see to it 
that the record is kept on the straight and narrow. There is no question but that this | 
group is doing an exceptional job of paying attention. (L. to r.) E. P. Warner, G.| 
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in business sessionsa—this was the re 
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Phares, S. P. Saint, AA, F. B. Compton, EAL. (5) Ole Man Behncke himself driving 
home the why’s and wherefore’s from the convention rostrum. (6) Shall we hazard a 
guess as to what the PAA web-foots are saying? Let’s. Here it is. “These domestic birds 
are sure a strange species. We wouldn’t have their kind of flying for a hat full—now seri- 
ously, would we? And another thing, can you imagine one of these beam hogs out in the 
very center of the big bad ocean with nary a beam to guide them, etc., etc?” (L. to r.) 
C. H. Smith, PAA; C. H. Lesesne, PAA; F. J. Nolan, PAA. (7) Sleep stay away from 
my eyelids—debate, debate, and more debate. Some folk certainly love to argue—anyway, 
all were saved by the gavel—somebody moved the question. (L. tor.) F. A. Stone, EAL; 
E. L. McMillen, UAL; J. H. Burns, AA. (8) What would life be without the ladies— 
charming, lovely, gracious, vivacious ladies? It would indeed be infinite meaninglessness. 
Here we have a bit of feminine loveliness—Mrs. Fenwick giving moral support to her 
paragon while he makes a speech at the pilots’ banquet. Confidentially, if you will come 
closer we will impart a bit of a secret. ‘Doc’ never speaks in public except on very spec- 
ial occasions. Thanks, Doc, it’s appreciated. (9) Softly blending with the flowers, here 
we have another bit of feminine loveliness. Mrs. Homer Cole cheering for the family 
minority while speaking at the banquet. Rough and ready spade-calling Homer F., one 
of the ALPA’s first three officers, said, “I appreciate everything that the pilots have done 
for me.” Whoa, Homer, that’s swell and appreciated but really it should be in the re- 
verse. (10) This is the way they get along about the last day. The candid camera fiend 
crept down the aisle and under several rows of seats, and here’s the result. O’Connor 
spotted him and is smirkingly deciding on an appropriate means of horrible extermina- 
tion. (L. tor.) “Senator” Dan M. Medler, TWA; E. G. Gorman, TWA; R. H. McGlohn, 
PAA; O. J. O’Connor, AA. 


t was a gala affair—the annual banquet of the line pilots. All impromptu and informal and the arrangements were the same. No one knew where he was 
supposed to sit or why, or what he was supposed to say if he were singled out for victimization by the toastmaster. 


Reason — too much law and order 


laxing session. Notwithstanding all this, believe it or not, everyone had a bangup good time and the party was a huge success. Seated at 


speakers’ table, l. to r.: Laurence W. Harris, Sec’y, ALPA; Mrs. Harris; Dr. Herbert F. Fenwick, Pres. Aero Medical Assn. of the United States; Mrs. Fenwick; Homer F. 
Cole, First Sec’y of ALPA and now Traffic Control Supt., CAA, Chicago; Mrs. Cole; Mrs. David L. Behncke; Col. Donald H. Connolly, CAA Adm.; David L. Behneke, Toastmaster, 
Pres. ALPA; E. P. Warner, Vice Chmn., CAB; Mrs. D. D. Carmell; D. D. Carmell, ALPA Atty.; E. G. Hamilton, ALPA Wash. Rep., and Dr. Ralph Greene, Med. Director, EAL. 
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